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every noble and philanthropic cause. I made the ac-
quaintance of Wendell Phillips first in New York,
whither he used to come often to mate speeches and
deliver lectures. In the lecture world of America lie
was probably on the whole the most brilliant and suc-
cessful lecturer. He was, indeed, one of the very finest
public speakers it was ever my good fortune to hear; I
rank Mm with Bright and Gladstone. He had a noble
presence, a clear-cut, intellectual, statuesque face, and
a voice capable of reaching the farthest corner of the
greatest public assembly, and capable, too, of respond-
ing to every emotion of humour, of pathos, or sarcasm,
or passion which stirred the speaker's soul. Wendell
Phillips seemed to me to combine the rushing fluency
of Gladstone with the clear simplicity of Bright. He
had different styles for different subjects and different
audiences; he could deliver a literary lecture that
sparkled all through with gems of phraseology and
humour and descriptive illustration, and such a dis-
course he threw off in an easy, apparently unpremedi-
tated way, as if he were merely thinking aloud for the
instruction and delight of his audience. But when from
some political platform he addressed himself to a great
cause which commanded all his sympathies and called
for all his energy, then his voice could ring out like a
trumpet, and the very soul of the man seemed to stir
the whole assembly. I paid him once, all unintention-
ally and unconsciously, the highest tribute it was in my
power to bestow. I had often heard him deliver lec-
tures, but I had never heard him make a really great
speech on one of his own especial subjects until I went
to attend a meeting which was held to celebrate the
passing of that amendment to tlie Constitution which
secured a man against being precluded from the right
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